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unhesi ly, Ztis, This experience and observa- pleased.” 


REV. J. B. PINNEY, EDITOR.| OCTOBER, 1853. (VOL. IIL—NO. 10.—WHOLE NO. 35. 
. : — As this world i ell adapted to the find a reward for all toil and sacrifice, E. J. and family will visit and the|need not be afraid of buying too many provisions. 
he New-Vork Colonization Journal of aon tne Wal of telus Gio On pra oh end centstatiean. — United ; he leaves on the 10th June, If he have more than $750, and less pamper 
is PUBLISHED AT THE could make it, it would be if any quarter blessing of many a thankful heart is poured | steamer Faith. The Barahes (or Bane) baa he may put the balance in brown star 
Colonization Office, of the globe could not support ing men. But | forth for you. long live to “do and | arrived with two hundred emigrants from - | brogam shoes, (at $1 25,) woman’> choan, fat 98 € 
BIBLE HOUSE is Western Africa a productive country? 1 answer | communicate, for such sacrifices is well | more, all well. = 





























































85 cents,) and one or two of tobacco, 
. We have been called to mourn the loss of Rey. | which J. B. Pinney, in New-York, will select for 
P ASTOR PLACE AND®OURTH AVENUE. tion have shown; this the emigrants from America I am, dear brother, yours truly, ée., a ' who was of State. He| him, to which he may add as many United States 
— declare ; such their own history proves. I speak Eur Baus. | died May 27, 1853. Mr, Teage was born in Vir- | muskets as he can pay for; above all, he must 
Serms. not of the indolent, but of the industrious. A few — — and with his parents to Sierra | come here, and from New- — oP on? 
nthecity, - - + + $0 50| facts will show the encouragements to an industri- From the New-York Tribune. in 1819; came to Liberia in 1825. Mr. T.| bothered by the connivance of some of the 
s ete 4 © 25 | ous farmer, Ten acres of land are allowed toevery! Lprrer PROM JOHN D. JOBNSON. was aman of great ability, and was the only one | big men attached to the Colonization , who 
“ - « «+ « .1 00} emigrant who is the head of a family in the Re- Momsovta, June, 1858. walified to fill the seat he occupied. He dj are sometimes called upon to act. Tell to 
- 2 00| public. One hand can tend two acres in coffee, R foreign letters. He has done much good for the to nefect "They bet by the Society, It is folly 
5 00 | which will yield, in six years from the time the seed I CALLED = office in June, 1852, and in- | Republic. ame fame & eateaey OO Sy be Oe. to it. They bring you here, pay your house- 
; - 10 00 | is planted, at a moderate calculation, $000 0 year. formed you of my intention to go to Liberia in| the merchant, mechanic, farmer, and all the country. | rent, washing, and while sick, and allow 
ovawat will be sent gratuitously to denors of Five | [0 rice two acres will yield between eighty and one October, which I am happy to let you know I have | He was beloved and esteemed by all who knew him. | you rations. You can draw your rations at one 
sto Life Members for three years, and to Pastors of | hundred and twenty bushels. One can cultivate | done ; wg dy he I anh cone 1p Ge sam He was a Master Mason, and was interred with all | time, or daily for the six months, You can sell 
chon where the cause is presented and a ecllection tak. | *woacres. Two acresin cassada, d&c., would eg Wh ie York Ober Pag Po the of the Masonic Order. them, if you like, and pay your board in a private 
» end Gneetted —— yield more than a family would consume. It will — —2* ———— 4, 1852, 7 I would like to say more of this ,as there | family for ten dollars per month. All workmen 
Rewrreavces to the I. ¥. State Ocleniention Seat cost, usually, $3 to clear an acre of land if na- het at = ovember 23, 1852. ; have been so many bad reports of it, I think | get employment, and that constantly, at fair prices. 
be marie te Narasawen, Harve, Roa. Tressuren, er ts thy | uret, 00 hired by the day, end 61.80 if they are bad @ long passage, but « very pleasant one. |help to keep men of ability and money trom coming I am yours truly, 
C o~ ‘aon at the Bociety’s office. iad hired by the month. In the season for planting, ve to you before, Was 80 Well | to But if they loved hberty, rank, and position, Joux B. Jonpax 
orresponding Secretary, y's six hands would plant ten acres in two weeks. pleased with the place on first pet Saved Shey eoald ond World uss ay where vighte are — — 
Av. Communications for the Joranat should be made to| Three hands are h to till the crop. ire and would not hold out. But now | have lived here kept from them ; which gave to all men COLONIZATION BENEFICIAL TO ITS 
the Editor. board for an able-bodied man will be about $90 a seven months ; five of them were what is called the | But we live in cheer, for the love of liberty SUBJECTS. 
— — — — —2—— pm gg pp mpm Lat PRY Fo brought us here. A Tux following letter of the Rev. J. Rambo will, 
rT of land. e ucts il are a full re- ours res we believe, dispel the doubts of many about Libe- 
COLONIZATION JOURNAL. ward for — po necessary expenses of i States in July or August, and in the we peeks, d.u. He te Gictnterested ond condid. His reci- 
ha fi called the land 
: : — — — — [are small. There is no winter to provide for, ve © Um . ~breeze, w donee on On in Afries 
AFRICA. no season in which farming cannot be carried on. 1 feet Oh conan or Wes OU) Gam Bese we Tue following letter from Liberia may do good if saben nalalivhs dammed 
DISSATISFACTIONS AND DISCONTENTS OF THE EMI- have never seen in, any pountry such ~~ like your April ; and I am told, by those who hed generally circulated. It was addressed to a re- — 
— tony * 344* es Y "lived here for the last twenty years, that in the six |*Pectable colored man in Cincinnati, Ohio, and ' 
Jeenta Packet, Coast 0 J 


3. Does Africa open to free colored people better 
prospects for elevation in life, for education, and for 
reliyious principles than are enjoyed in America ? 

To the above inquiries I unhesitatingly answer, 
It does, But while I say this sincerely, I should 
do injustice to 1 conscience and to my native land 


. :—I have often been asked 
months’ rains we have some of the finest weather, | published in the Times of that city; and the friend Bev. ase Bose Se 


who furnished the enclosed , ba the H four in 
four days ata time, The a the people is | original letter, — *8* — Se having visited shea —— 
a — 
little headache are all they complain of. ‘The Afri |** Written. We understand that Charles A. Rogers Republic, I will state briefly the result of my ob- 
can fever which you hear of ie & great baghear in| ti Otters muatiooe on to leane this ety on the 
had it; we 


Dear Brother Crane :—For many years past | 
have heard much said of the dissatisfaction of the 
free people of color who have gone from the Uni- 
ted States to Liberia in Africa, Some have been 
there and returned perfectly disgusted with the 
country. Some, who have been slaves in America, 






; itself, Myself and family have are | emigrate in the expedition to leave this city on the At ey th 
have written to their former masters and entreated | Were 1 abuse white people for the distinction that | now out danger—I may say well. All of those | ist of November every thing new to us. We were in a strange’ 
them to permit them to return to their former ser- exists between them and the colored races ; nor who came out with me, irty-six in all, have got With such — ulated evidence of land. The — bright and warm ; the coua- 
view, declaring that they would rather be slaves in| Would it be true were I to intimate that colored | wel) of the fever and gone to work farming on their | *8* oan — BX y- clothed with beautiful verd- 
America than free in Africa. Many, who have no people had no opportunities in America for eleva- and are ing on well, at a place called 2s me 2 Gn oF - 4 the — ee ; the foliage of 
hope of returning, it is said are ining away with tion, for education, and for religious privileges. 1) New-York, a location, eighteen miles from colored men can find a heart to remain in America. —F hae my of luxuriant 
ariel. Not a few have written to their friends whom ane i SS See erpeen A hay mon Monrovia, on the banks of the St, Paul's River. PROM LIBBRIA. Growth tree wun Cnantenh tal flowers everv- 
Pane see octhing aay things Cree a scrap. off Hives in Africn, eapecially where religious privileges ee eee rere scent Uy We Now-York i+) | tan following tntereating Inter, rom 0 ectored| here Woming. Wo cusid bat be shane ‘Gon 
cotton cloth, to relieve their poverty and distressing are enjoyed in America. Men who have from} The of the St. Paul’s are covered with | nas he yo —z ee —8 most 
wants ! ) Africa to America have been elevated, instructed colony, has wens 


of matters and things in the 





im pressions very pleasant, our surprise 
. ; fal thi fe yy coffee trees and sugar-cane. Mr. Allen Hooper, us for publication. It will rd infor- | agreeable. 

From such facts, from such statements of want|'® many usetul things, | housand formerly of New-York, who has been li here | mation of a kind to those whose thoughts | We visited Monrovia, and soon became acquaint. 
and dissatisfaction, many have concluded that Af- converted to God ; but it would be idle to pretend | three or four years, has six or seven h acres | turn to emigration.— Times. ed with a number of its kind and hospitable citizens. 
vice wan an ienpreper pane Se cnn path at ee ea mol teaeds thed cirenemanace tn] Gute tant: He bes on it plno-apele — —— 1868, | We found many well-built wooden, stone, and brick 
that the American Colonization Society was a fail- bananas, sugar-cane, and seventy or eight SAMUEL T. WILOOX, Baq., Cincinnati : houses, and neat little cottages, with well culti- 
ure. Many colored persons have ~ Be thereby almost every way that can be named. There are | coffee trees ; — — — bear next 
deterred from going to Africa, who, but for these | ™*Py '® America who are satisfied with their lot, 


reports, would have gone and been very happy 


there. 


; ' My Dear Sin:—lI promised to write you from | vated gardens attached to them. We found several 
and i may be very proper they should be; bet tyke} wy Flt - New-York, ad the prospects under which | . 
even they cannot deny that the ht improve y cofice 
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= 1 was likely to sail Oe yn 1 fro ll nds were enabled and churches and 
; 4J 8 tations being commenced now I no “ ])umas * a school-houses were numerous, enough 
On the other hand, some of the emigrants to Li. their condition by —> Africa. success | men of little money ; and in a few years we wil pine BE house in Church street, where all | for all 
beria, Lcing ploaoed with the country, and wishing | the Republic is a sufficient proof of the correct: | crow enough to make shipments. was bustle and confusion, and where it was impos-| The frat Sabbath we in Africa was passed 
to see their friends there, have written such glow- | "€5* of my opinion, and furnishes a good reason)" 4 great drawback to farmers has been trouble | sible for one in exciting business to com-|in Monrovia, We with a well-dressed, 
ing descriptions of the country, that some who have | those who have come here should be contented, | with the natives; but the people of Liberia have pose his thoi ghts for the writing of a|deveut, and altentive jon of colunists, 
ead thei letters have thought Liberia another |*" why those who are free, and can come here, | heen successful in civilizing them h to make | letter. Persons upon w assistance tha not | num at least ay - ~ gh4- This 
Eden, in which there was neither briar nor thistle, | *hould do so. aa _ . | them keep quiet, and now the whole six hundred | reckon, meeting me in Gotham, upon learning my | was in Methodist church. I never spent a 
but a spontaneous production of every earthly| 4. Js there more want or dissatisfaction in Libe-| miles of sea-coast, running some seventy miles back, | determination, offered and gave their aid ; and 1 more tful Sabbath. My soul stirred within 
comfort ria than is fownd in other new colonies? is quiet, and every thing is going on well but the | left that city with a stock of goods, one-half | me as that happy day passed away so quietly and 
Were there no erroneous opinions formed con-| _ If there is not less of both, the fault must be in| political condition of the country—in that we have upon consignment, and | have realized a fine so pleasantly in a distant land, but one where free- 
cerning Liberia from the complaints of the dissat- | the er and not in the » Why, look at it. a flare-up. The people are getting their eyes| upon the whole, which I sold in less than 8 dom and Christianity had found a home. 
isfied on the one hand, and the overwrought de- | The Colonization Society, sends out emigrants, | open, and I think if every thing had been right we|aays. My prospects for a fortune are very good, On our way down the coast to Cape Palmas, 
scriptions on the other, | should not — either | pays their all the way to Africa; lands | would have had a change in the Administration ;|and 1 only wait the issue of some business now | we stopped at Bassa Cove and Sinou. At all these 
as deserving particular notice. But these com-| them, provides a residence and provisions for | hut Roberts is reélected for the next two years. | planned, to visit the United States, when I will| settlements we saw well- farms, contain- 
plaints and statements are doing injury to the Col- | six months, and then gives them a farm for their} Benedict ran well, and, it is thought by many, ran | call upon you. ing from five to acres of , on which near- 
onization Society, to Liberia, and to the free colored | Support. In six months most men can clear land | beter than Roberts, Some of the votes for Pre- My opinion of this country is unchanged, Vege- | ly all erp tra erm and vegetables were 
people of our country; and if it is not my duty, it | enough for a crop, and build a cheap, temporary | sident were not received as returns by the Secretary | tation is extraordinary. Cane is growing now on | growing. mass of the were *73* 
is my pleasure, as fat as [ean see, to correct inis- house for their families. Are emigrants to any | of State, on account of some mistake on the part|the St, Paul river, in fine style, iat was planted | contented and thrifty. They found a home 
ipprehensions upon this subject. other new country thus provided for? None, must| of the judges, which has given great dissatisfaction; | seven years ago. Coffee cotton, both good,| Liberia, and could not, on any consideration, be 
Erroneous, indeed, must be the opinion of any | be the answer. ; and as the Legislature are the judges of all the re-| grow wild. You can grow almost any thing under to return permanently to the United 
country which is founded upon the mere satisfaction| About fifteen dollars of hired labor would pre-| turns, the friends of the new party are determined | the sun, and it will thrive here as well as elsewhere, a 
or dissatisfaction of individuals, There are some | pare ten acres for a crop, and a few dollars laid out | to contest it at their next term. result of their | except wheat. I have never seen such a coun Of course there are those among the colonists at 
whoecan never be satisfied anywhere; while others |'n provisions in America would sustain a family 4] investigations is expected to be in favor of President | for making money. Enterprise here is slack, and all the settlements who are dissatisfied, and who 
think that the best place on earth is where they | year. ; Roberts. ’ | improve upon it. —* is small here, but| want to return to this country; but in such cases 
reside. There are always ye wants in all eoun· But, on the whole, Liberia is going ahead fast. I | brains will swell it if industry assist it, There is| they have suffered much from sickness, or are too 
Whether the colored people who have gone from | tries; but less, I must believe, in Africa than in| have seen men within the last six weeks who have | room for more men; and Gaines and Wilcox can| drunken or in thelr habits to cultivate any 
the United States to the African colonies ought to| amy other new country, 1 do not hesitate to say | been trading on this coast from five to twenty-five| have the fever, as 1 did for about three weeks, | land, or to do any work which may be given them 
be satistied with their homes, and whether other| that I believe there are now in prospect more} years, who say Liberia has done more for herself, | every week or so, and then not eternally damn the|to do. Perhaps a proportion of the new em 
free colored persons in our country would be bene- | means of human comfort, and more advan for by way of improvement, the two last years than| country. T would make a fortune here|igrants feel a little and talk about, 
fitted by going there, will depend upon the follow- | secumulating wealth, on the Western coast of Af-| has been done in ten years before. 88 thing | with some little assistance, “Go-ahead” is a man | and for the and vegetable 
ing questions riea, than there are in America for colored people. | jooks well for the future. Brick houses are built ;| who will live and thrive here; but “Can't” will | dishes of d the acclimating season , 
Is the climate of Africa adapted to promote the| There are jive classes of persons in the world | some of them as large as any private house in your | starve. but when they the process, and get on 
health of emigrants? Is Africa a productive |who can never be happy anywhere ; and if there) city, Up the St. Paul's River, all of the new are of} Provisions are nearly always worth 75 per cent. | their farms, and find that they can each have as 
country, and can it reward labor so that the indus-|@re any of either of those classes the free brisk, last three expeditions of emigrants from | on cost in the United States, and dry goods from meats and vegetables and as many of them as 
trious have encouragement to labor? Does Africa | people of color in the United States, I advise them | the United States to this are doing well. 60 to 100 per cent. left behind them, they not become 
open to free colored people better prospects for | ot to come to Africa. These are, number six hundred Eleven of them died| The of Monrovia is about 1800, and | ciled, but much attached to their and Bving 
elevation in life, for education, and for religious} 1. The indolent, who will not work. of fever, The most of them were free of | that Republic, of Americans, about 8500. | in the land of their fathers. ‘ 
privileges than are enjoyed in America? Is there 2. The spendthrift, who spends all that belongs Virginia, and have a little . They add much | The trade, however, is not confined to them, except There are diseases, sickness and death among 
more want and dissatisfaction in Liberia than is| to him, and more too. to country ; and if the of color in the | for provisions - and dry It is the natives| them, but these are found everywhere. 1 believe 
found in other colonies ? 3. The fault-finding, who are never satisfied even | Northern States who have little money were to| who people in immense territory | Liberia is more healthy for the colonists than our 
I trust it will not be regarded presumptuous in| with God's world. abandon the prejudice they have to to Af-| back of the American settlements, Their custom | Southern States are for whites. In fact, I believe 
me to furnish such anawers te the dheve teaivins 60 4. The selfish, who live for themselves, and who | rica, they do a great good for ves and | is worth over @ million of dollars annually, and the| their children born in Africa are > —~ hy 
my recent visit to the colony will enable me to do. ean never be happy unless all their whims and | this part of the world. They can live on half what of that is what draws to us the many foreign | nearly so, as the children of the natives 
1. As to the Aealthinese of the climate on the| wishes are gratified. they now live on, and need not work more than half —— * twenty in all, which There are, indeed, venerable Liberians to be found 
western shore of Africa, L have gathered up the| 5. Those who expect perfect bliss in this world, |as hard. Men of money have over # hundred ways|our const at all seasons, the dry and who have spent t or thirty years in Africa, 
following items of information : and who look to Africa for the gratification of every | to make a fortune. We have a man from Ohio, and the humid and , for the oil and who are active and y at seventy or eighty 
Ist. That the natives are well-formed, athletic, | desire. Mr. E. J. Roye, who has made a large fortune in| camwood, which the - either in his | years of 
and as able-bodied menas I have ever seen, The Again I say, let no such persons come to Africa. | four years, He is a fine, man, and was/ canoe or lags on his back n of the Physically, mentally, and morally considered, | 
ean perform as much labor and endure as much | Some such have come. I heard of their complaints | the candidate for the Vice- of this Re-|size of a in the bse png & + think it has been by facts that, in some 
hardship as men in general. They are, with all| before I came here; I have seen some them , against S. A. Benson, at the last election.|io one miles, from the interior. cases at least, will compare well with the 
others of the human race, liable to disease aad|here. These are the individuals who have brought | He commenced, I am told, with $1,000, We have| wade is annually increasing, and any =o tog Anglo-Saxon race. The rising generation there is 
death, but they have fewer diseases than are com-| up an evil report against this good land. intelligent amy hy have with us for it, We*have, | to me & most class. are 
mon to people in America, But I ought to say, for the credit of most of the | li hood, and know but little of mee AB sufficiently alive to| ly, intelligent, active, 
2d. The emigrants that I have seen, (and I have} people who have come from America to these part of the world except by reading interest to give us a preference in his trade. | and act and talk like 
seen most of them,) appear to enjoy usual health. | shores, that by far the greater number are thriving, must say this well, for in business| To learn this trade will take but a short time to| step is firm, their countenance open, and their 
I have not heard one individual say that his health | happy, and contented. The Liberian colony, or they are better than I have ever seen before. | some, and who follow it will reap wealth, —_| ners free. Their education is attended to not 
has been injured by coming to this country; many | rather the republic, is prospering almost beyond a| D. B. Warner, one of these persons, has proved} | shall be to hear from by way of|in the day-school and Sunday-echool, which are 
have told me they have been materially benefitted. | parallel. to be a good business man, also a mechanic ** as often as you feel inclined to write. | found all Liberia, but also in the family 
Most who come from America here have the accli-| If I had a voice that would reach all the free peace now in the whole wife joins me in regards to all the kind | circle. ie geveral in pious 
mating fever,and some are very sick; but more| people of color in the United States, whose - indicates improvement. We whose acquaintance we made in your city, | families which | 
recover from the fever, I have no doubt, than those | stances are such as to render it proper Newnham, of England, | and more 2 to your kind lady and self. The morals of Liberia will compare well with 
who have bilious fever in America, and after they | leave America, I should say to them, Liberia, in the place of} Y. men without capital or business qualifica- | those of pation in the 
reeaver they are usually in good health. The gen-| home which the God of providence has provided is very tion not come here unless they are mechanics. majority ote 
eral impression on the coast is that the climate is|for you, and you owe it to yourselves and your —— and uch iked —— Tell Miner he would do well and I think also a good 
favorable for colored people. posterity to come here. not arrived, The Bragi-| Charles A. Rogers would do well; and, believing| some one of the 
As most who go from America to Africa expect} You, my dear brother, live to see your We are to have @ line| so, would desire you to write him to come from | Sabbath is as 
to live by tilling the soil, the following inquiry | labors for Africa for more than thirty years two witha ois New-York in the fall expedition, and invest his| in the most 
cannot be unimportant : with the blessing of God. Could you stand where | months, vane Me money in pork, flour, bacon bame, sides and should- 
2. Is the soil of Africa productive, and can the\1 now stand, and look over the happy thousands nd ren, of New-York, ers, lard, up in brine,) and some few 
industrious have encouragement to labor ! that skirt this rich and beautiful country, you would une per steamer Mr. | calicoes, costing yd to nine cents. He! Industry 
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Rev. J. B. Puswer, New-York. 


INDIANA COLONIZATION BOARD. 

A rrrend has furnished us “ scraps” from an In- 
diana paper, containing a letter from President 
Roberts to Governor Wright, relative to a plan for 
an Indiana settlement at Cape Mount. Our crowd- 
ed space forbids room for the letters in ertenso in 
the present number, and we have only a word to 








say on the subject. 
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BXPEDITION FROM NEW-YORK. 

Tue expedition from New-York is intended to 
sail promptly on the day fixed and already pub- 
lished—November 5. 

Emigrants should reach the city by the 2d of 
the month; and if they arrive too late to report 
themselves at the Colonization Office—which is well 
up-town, in the New Bible-House—may proceed at 
once to the boarding-house of Chester Jennings, 
167 Church street. 

We have over seventy names on our list reliable, 
and others doubtful. 

The great advance in price of provisions and 
charter of vessels will so increase expenses as to 
render it necessary for us to call upon our friends 
for liberal donations. We hope many will antici- 
pate solicitation, by sending their gifts to our Office. 

— — 

NEXT BXPEDITION FOR LIBERIA. 

Our next expedition for Liberia will sail from 
Baltimore the 1st day of November next, and from 
Norfolk the 5th. Persons wishing to emigrate at 
that time will give us notice as early as possible, 
that we may make the necessary arrangements for 
their accommodation. 

— — 

EXPEDITION FROM SAVANNAH, GA. 

We design sending an expedition to Liberia, to 
sail from Savannah, Georgia, the lst of December 
next. All persons who desire to emigrate at that 
time, will please give us immediate notice. It is im- 
portant that we should know by the Ist of Novem- 


ber how many certainly calculate on going, that 
we may make the necessary arrangements for their 


comfortable accommodation. Persons wishing to 


send freight must give us notice by the 1st of Novem- 
ber ; otherwise, we may not be able to accommodate 
them. Freight taken at $1 50 a barrel, or 30 cents 


a cubic foot. 
— — 


BOOKS FOR LIBERIA SCHOOLS. 

Mavr of the schools of Liberia are crippled for 
the want of elementary books—such as spelling, 
reading, writing, geographical, arithmetical—slates, 
and stationery generally. Many, a majority, of the 
parents having left America without property, 
and having families to provide for in a new coun- 
try, are too poor to purchase for their children. 

Under these circumstances, we invite the friends 


of education and of Africa to send donations of 


these articles to the Colonization Office, third story 


New Bible-House, or to the counting-house of 


Phelps, Dodge & Co. 19 Cliff street, to be for- 
warded in the vessel which is expected to sail from 
New-York on the Ist of November, with emigrants 
for Liberia. 

About thirty emigrants from this State, and as 
many from Pennsylvania, will go out in this vessel ; 
and donations of clothing, household and farming 
utensils, will be thankfully received for their aid: 


——~>>____ 
INCREASING SPIRIT OF BMIGRATION. 


Tur following extract is from the office of the 
American Colonization Society, in a letter dated 
October 6th, and will serve to convince our friends 
that their liberal donations will all be required and 


more. 


Besides fitting out our own expedition, Novem- 
we ought to aid the Parent 
larger companies from 


ber 1st, from this city, 

Norfolk and Savannah. 
Appli are 

of the for passage to Liberia in our 


dition from Baltimore, November 1st, and Norhlk 


In a tropical country, teeming with luxuriant 
life, vegetable and animal, it will require more care 
to attend to fen acres of good land, than fifty on 
our Western bottoms. Hence it has been found the 
best policy to form compact settlements, with small 
farms, for the safety and welfare of the 
A scattered population of farmers is not known in 
tropical Africa, and until civilization, commerce, 
and religion shall have pervaded the native popu- 
lation extensively, would be unwise. 

Again, from the days of Mr. Ashmun (1824) to 
the massacre at Fishtown in 1850, new settlements, 
remote from the older, have been destroyed, unless 
protected by stockades in their early beginnings. 
If the Indiana Board, therefore, desire a separate 
county in Liberia for their State emigrants, their 
own policy and success will be best promoted by 
taking every precaution to avoid disasters to the 
new settlements. 

If, as President Roberts suggests, a stockade 
and a small military colony would be required for 
this purpose at Cape Mount, it manifestly is but 
equitable that Indiana, for whose especial use the 
settlement is desired, should defray the expendi- 
ture necessary. 

The experience of President Roberts is ample 
enough to give his opinion great force, and of his 
disposition to favor the proposed settlement there 
ean be no doubt. We hope therefore that either 
Indiana will feel willing to have her people settled 
safely near some existing settlement, or, if bent 
upon an enterprise more distant and 

not feel offended at the suggestion of President 
Roberts, that a portion of the expense of 

a barricaded town be provided for by her. 


Meeting of the State Beard of Colonization. 
A meeting of the State Board of Colonization 
was held in the Supreme Court Room on the 27th 
ult., to consider a communication from the Govern- 
ment of Liberia in to the purchase of 

for the benefit of em going from this 
The letter of President 


declining action on the proposition to our 
State uotil further correspondence can be 
had with Liberia. We have obtained of the 
letter of Mr. Roberts and the answer of the Pres- 


ident of the State Board, for publication, which 
will be found in another golumn. President Rob- 
erts’ letter is an able one, and it shows that he isa 
man of no ordinary mind. 

Mr. Mitchell, the Sec of the Board, gave 
a statement of a recent visit 
of Illinois, Michigan, 
of the general en , 
which he organized State Societies therein of a 


promising character. 

Three months ago the Board authorized Mr. 
Mitchell to employ additional self-sustaining : 
cies, should he think it necessary. This was 

with the view of colored into the 
work, On this authority, Rev. J. McKey, a man 


of color, was commissioned to act as agent in In- 
diana. 


pas ar bay be introduced - Op Sas, 
an e a very favorable ee 

manner ond goed oddrete. o wes waned the 
State of Tennessee, as a slave, by a worthy Presby- 
terian minister, who permitted him to buy his free- 
dom ; which done, he moved into this State 
some years , eeigning finally to emigrate to 
Liberia. ie foe out in the Baltimore Packet on 
the 1st of November, in charge of a band of some 
forty emigrants from this State, intending, after 
short visit to that country, to return and report. 

The expenses of this mission must be met 

voluntary contributions, and an effort et ~ . e 
w hun- 


—— —— 
one of the places named in the plan, we hope th 
yo — will respond liberally —Jndiana Dail 


o 


ee ee 


Tue following extracts from a correspondent of 
the interior of New-York, we insert as a token that 
a calmer spirit is spreading among the people, and 
as indicating a day, not distant, when men’s views 
of slavery will not be an obstacle to Colonization 
effort. —[Ep. Cou. Jovr.] 

Sept. 20, 1888. 
Dear Brorner :—I enclose ten dollars, which 
you will be good enough to acknowledge. 
I am happy to think, from what I notice abroad 
and see at home, that the magnificent enterprise of 
Colonization is rising in public esteem, while the 
mad crusade of Garrison, ‘Abolitionism,” is sinking 
equally into disesteem. The battle here, in this 
hot-bed of Abolitionism, has been long-drawn 
and hard-fought ; but, under an incessant plying 
of the “ sword of the Spirit,” simply, its ranks have 
at length been broken, and its force greatly weak- 
ened, if not overcome. It ought to have 
the credit, however, of having done muchto con- 
quer itself. It has indeed been headed, and cor- 
against the wall by the gos- 


out of it were given by itself. 
And it strikes me that your good cause has this 
encouragement, now, elsewhere, and everywhere. 





STITUTION OF THE AM. COL. SOC. 
Massachusetts ‘Colonization Society, olden 


of 
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Berons rue Luzerne Prespyreniat lvxstirvre, peLi- 
verev sy Da. J, Lawnence Day, rorwenty 4 Pava- 
CLAN IN Liperia. 


Wirnourt stopping to describe to you the scenery 


where the “south wind that has been out upon the 
deep at play” ever breathes continuous life into the 
fadeless verdure of that genial clime—where the 


ring woods are ever gay with birds and flowers, and the 


air fragrant with music and perfume—let us pro- 
ceed to some notice of the colony and the natives. 

Africa is a wide field open to receive instruction ; 
her children are willing to hear and learn. The 
habits and associations of the natives are such thet 
the missionary cannot hope to accomplish much 
with the old. They will hear the preacher, and 
even weep with him, and seem much affected when 
he is affected ; but when he is gone, all is forgot- 
ten. Still, they are willing and anxious that mis- 
sionarigs should come among them, and teach their 
little ones. A lad whom I knew in one of the mis- 
sion-schools was seen, after he had left the school 
and gone out to seek his fortune, one hundred and 
eighty miles from his home, walking to his work 
with his Bible under his naked arm. 

The colony, when I was there, embraced many 
flourishing settlements, and had a people in whom 
you could recognize scarcea lineament of the Amer- 
ican slave. Men there are men, as you find them in 
other communities ; showing, as they do, a proper 


Y| respect for themselves and you, you could not re- 


once, without a reflection, on terms of perfect 
equality, Again, see them actively engaged in 
out and receiving 


with me, you would be lost in attempting to believe 
these same men were once oppressed and broken- 
spirited slaves. Yet all this was true ten years ago, 
when they were but « colony, when a white Go- 
had a veto power, and their laws were re- 


its approval. But now this same have grown 
relay el yer aah wry ad ony ym 
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J 

see 

2? 
li 


than in any other 
West Indies one pound of clean coffee to a tree is 
said to be a good crop. 
yielded one season three bushels of berries, and 
they will turn out four pounds of dried coffee to the 
bushel. The average on a plantation would not of 
course equal this, but say five pounds to a tree, and 
you have a very profitable estimate in favor of Li- 
beria coffee. 
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in the utmost profusion in all the vacant lots and 
streets, and is in fact a nuisance by its exuberant 
growth. Cotton is on trial, and as far as tried has 
proven of good quality. The plant grows from 
year to year, and becomes almost a tree ; like every 
thing else, it bears two crops a year, The rain 
season produces a very plentiful crop; the con- 
tinued rains mildew or rot the cotton, and it never 
bowls. This seems to deteriorate the plant. Cotton 
needs cultivation, and when they adopt it as an an- 
nual cultivated product, and plant the seed so that 
the cotton may mature in the commencement of the 
dry season, then they will accomplish much more 
in that branch. 


The coffee tree yields, so far as they have been 


In the 


able to judge, a much larger quantity to the tree 
coffee-growing 


country. 
I have seen a tree which 


The casava is a plant that, like the potato, yields 


its fruit in the ground. The fruit is a large bulbous 
root, used for daily bread, and is a good substitute 
for both wheat and the Irish potato. 


Rice is not confined to the low grounds, but will 


grow anywhere in the rain season. 


These are some of the means of living which that 


country affords. With such advantages, a very 
moderate degree of industry will yield to any fa- 
mily a comfortable support, inasmuch as they have 
no stern winter to provide against. 


What disadvantages now does this country pre- 
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for exportation in a very short time 
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Hi 


Hon. John N. Lewis, cum. 


persons, and invariably put the question, ‘Do you 
want to return?’ I have not heard one say Yes ; 
and I cannot see why any one should. I know of 
nothing that would induce me to return to the States 


“ For my part, 
I admire my adopted country more and more.” E. 


~ | Morris, of Greenville Sinoe, writes, Feb. 28, 1858 : 


Mr. M. is indebted to me for one hundred pounds 
coffee, which you will please receive and send out 
to me.”’ 

These are indications of the prosperity of the 
State and the happiness of the people. They have 
also educational and religious advantages, to which 
I will briefly call your attention. When | was 
there, they had in every village one or more school. 
I have visited those schools, and had proof daily of 
the improvement, on the part of the youth, of the 
advantages offered. There was « classical school 
at Monrovia, and another at Bassa. These are now 
much extended, and a charter has been granted for 
a college. These all ave in addition to numerous 
schools for the education of native youths. They 
have three or four well-conducted newspapers, 
which are full of the news of the day, and edited 
with more than ordinary ability. There is no set- 
tlement in the state without its church. Some of 
the towns have three or four. When I was in Mon- 
rovia, there were three large stone churches. In 
my journal I find frequent mention made of the 
people’s improvement of these privileges: ~ 

Sunday, May 9, 1841.—A pale young man might 
have been seen stepping into his boat, pulled by 
six native oarsmen, to visit sick persons twenty miles 
distant. His return on the Sabbath to the scene 
of his labors was made necessary by news received 
that day. Soon you might hear the dipping of 
those oars in the bright waters of the St. Paul's. 
Dark night has shut out all the i 
of those elevated banks. Only the 
is bright now, studded with 


twinkle like planets, by 


years, now how changed, echoes from 
those woods ‘and hills, ‘Who?’ Stolen from their 
native land, under oppression, on a distant shore, 
they increased and multiplied, and became a nation 
within nation. There they prayed God to put it 
in the hearts of the people among whom they were 
to send them back to their own father's house. 
them came 
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wntrodden Africa—the dead in sin are brought 

life.’ God of a truth is no respecter of persons.” 
Sunday again, 20th June, 1841. “The Union 
aptist meeting commenced Friday continues to- 
day with much interest. The worshippers of the 
Presbyterian church and their pastor unite with 
them. The church was crowded with a very re- 
spectable, attentive, and well-dressed audience. I 
should like to have a few of those traducers of the 
colony transported to the midst of such a congre- 
gation. Awaking as from a trance, how would we 
hear them exclaim, ‘Where are we?’ And they 
‘ld be answered by a hundred voices at once, 


breathe the free air of Liberia, where the| i 


. man enjoys the freedom of wofshipping his 
God according to the dictates of his own conscience, 
and where none molests or makes afraid. You are 
within hearing of the church-going bell that sounds 
long and loud four or five times a week, to call 
alike the Christian and the sinner to the worship of 
his God. You now hear the devout ‘ Amen’ of many 
who have left their farms and their merchandise to 
come and unite with us on this interesting occasion ; 
some of them twenty, some forty, and some sixty 
miles, at this inclement season of the year.’” And 
who, let me ask in conclusion, would not be per- 
fectly satisfied from such answers that he was 
among a happy Christian people, even though he 
was in Liberia? 

These brief though perhaps tedious memoranda 
of facts and opinions, may have a tendency to ap- 
prise you of the great importance of the question 
of Colonization. The question is a national one ; 
nay, more, one involving the great interests of two 
continents—the welfare of this, the civilization of 
that—for I believe that in Colonization will event- 
ually be found the solution of the question of sia- 
very in the United States. The civilization of Af- 
rica must be preceded by the abolition of the slave 
trade, and this finds its vanquishment in this scheme, 
and only in this. As far as the influence of this 
new State extends, the slave trade is utterly rooted 
out. The Christianization of that continent can 
be effected, under God, only by the black man. 

The commerce in the products of Africa, sud- 
stituted on all its coast for the horrors of the traf- 
fic in human flesh, shall so harmonize and frater- 
hize the nations, that it will be a year of jubilee in 
all the earth. And I would beseech all my coun- 
trymen with loud voice to ask that the right-help- 
ing hand of fellowship be extended by our States 
to this young Republic, for the furtherance of so 
noble an aim. 

It is often said that Colonization can make no 
sensible diminution of the three or four millions of 
colored population in the United States. Perhaps 
not. But let a few cargoes of sugar and of coffee 
be imported from Liberia ; let it be once understood 
that products better than gold reward the honest 
labor of the free people of that country ; and you 
will see such emigration as will more than equal 
the rush to California or Australia of the free co- 
lored population, who will then see their interest 
in a new light. Then introduce to the English 
market African cotton; which is no more unlikely 
than it was that the United States should now have 
the cotton trade of the world, when in 1788 the 
first cotton seed was planted in Georgia, by Rich- 
ard Leake, only sixty-five years ago. Already have 
African samples pronounced fair been woven in 
the manufactories of England, and already have 
other cheap staples, more resembling silk than cot- 
ton, been sent from Africa. These too will have 
their influence. 

These things are prospective, it is true; but as 
sure as there is a God ruling the destinies of the 
nations, so surely will the slave go free. And the 
chain of events is already begun. If I may be in- 
strumental in persuading you to aid in forging only 


one link in this chain, I shall be amply rewarded for 
my efforts on this occasion. 
Wilkesbarre, June 14, 1853. 
— ae 


From the Genesee Evangelist, (Rochester, N. Y.,) July 29. 
COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


Ix pursuance of previous notice, a meeting was 
held in the Common Council room on Monday eve- 
ning for the purpose of organizing a Colonization 
Society. A Society was formed accordingly ; a 
constitution was adopted, and the following i 
elected : 

President—Thomas H. Rochester. 

Vice-Presidents—Jacob Gould, and 8. Mat- 
thews. 

Secre lary and Treasurver—John B. Robertson. 

Managers—A. Boody, C. Dewey, Thomas Kemp- 
shall, A. Mann, and F. Starr. 

The following resolutions were offered, but after 
some remarks, and in consequence of the lateness 
of the hour, were laid over ull the next meeting ; 

1. Resolved, That, ia the Judgment of this meet- 
ing, the scheme of the American Colonization So- 
ciety is one of profound interest to all the people 
of this country, and of comprehensive benevolence 
to the whole African race. 

2. Resolved, That the law of Christian love is not 
less binding upon colored men than wpon the 
whites ; and that it becomes men of all complexions 
and conditions to seek mutually each other J om 
and to interpret kindly and charitably each "s 
professions and conduct. 

3. Resolved, That intelligent C hristian men ought 
to interpret the providence of God according to hi 
written Word, and reverently admire those mar- 
vellous works by which he declared it to be his 
prerogative to bring good out of evil, and make 
even the trials, sufferings, and w of men the 
means of their improvement, elevation, and most 
ennobling prosperity. 

4. Resolved, That while we have not a doubt 
that multitudes of our fellow-citizens at the South, 
as well as at the North, feel a 
the colored le of these United States, we elso 
cherish the belief that He who “led Joseph like a 
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there are some among 

that any evil can possibly follow the “ 
and utter abolition of slavery.” Such 
cribe the misfortunes of Jamaica to the re 

the corn laws, and other measures of that o " 
ter; but they are not fond of being asked how 


can prevent men from digging the 
We have ach heard of any proj contem 
by the Home Government of Great Britain 
rescue of this once valuable colony, though the 
subject is contem with a deep and mournful 
interest by all who take pride in Britain's suprem- 
acy.— Boston Courier. 
— — 
From the African Repository, October. 


FROM LIBERIA. 


Ix the last number of the Repository, we 
lished intelligence from Liberia to the 11th of June, 
received by way of England. the facili- 
ties afforded by the steamers which ply regularly 
between England and the Western Coast of Africa, 
we hope to be able to keep our readers y 
informed respecting the state of affairs in Re- 
public of Liberia, Early in September we re- 
ceived letters to the @th of July, from which we 
learn that the emigrants by the Banshee, who were 
landed at Buchanan, were getting along very well 
—only one of the company (an infant) having 
died during the first month's residence, notwith- 
standing, as Mr. Benson writes, “ over a hundred 
of them have been down with fever,” most of 
whom were “up again” at the date of this letter, 
July Sth. - It will be noticed that Mr, Benson says, 
“They admire the country, especially the new 
settlement.” And he attributed “ their well-doi 
in the fever, in a gréat measure, to the 
satisfaction among them.” This is particularly 
gratifying to us, especially as some of these emi- 
rants were apparently much dissatisfied at not 

ing permitted to land at Monrovia, when the 
Banshee stoppéd at that port; to which reference 
was made in our article on “ the of Emi- 
grants,” published in the last number of the Re- 

itory. 

in "4 letter of a previous date, (June 17th,) re- 
ceived since the f ing was a Benson 
says: “ There were three men among igrants 
by the Banshee who said they were enrolled for 

onrovia, and while at that place were anxious to 
remain there ; and, in fact, I received letters from 
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Monrovia expressing a wish that I would allow |? 


them to return. But since their arrival here they 
are perfectly satisfied, and are glad they did not 
remain.” ‘ 


rr — 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT ROBERTS. 


Government Hovss, 
Monrovia, July 6, 1858. 

My Dean Sin :—I have had the honor of your fa- 
vors of the 7th April, via England, and the 22d April 
per ship Banshee, which arrived here on the 3d 
ultimo. I thank you very much for the six hogs- 
heads of tobacco you were good enough to send by 
the Banshee for the use of the Government. The 
amount, though small, I assure you, sir, will assist us 
much in our present financial difficulties, For the 
last few years, it appears, just as we have nearly 
recovered from the em t occa- 
sioned by one military an. another forces 
itself upon us. It is gratifying, 

2 — on Se tions have had a sa- 
utary effect. ve reason to hope—indeed, 
at present there to be but little doubt— 
that the late expedition to Little C Mount 
—though, fortunately, attended with no fighti 
bloodshed—has 
nently the authority of the Government over the 
chiefs in that t; and that we shall have no 
future occasion to employ military force, either 


; y 
there or elsewhere, in the of | grea 
the laws. Still, the employment of a he 


in various parts of the country to adjust and settle 
disputes constantly arising between native chiefs 
tribes, and also a strong 
ints, to prevent a revival of the slave trade, will, 
or some time yet, be a source of considerable ex- 
pense to the Government. To give you some 
wn bh Ty a fo Voy 
copies of two notes before yes- 
terday. that the “Lark,” and a 
ne a and armed for the occasion, were 
dispa immediately to Tradetown, where we 
hope the oe ne 5 G0 ip- 
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THE REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA. 

Tue following letter from President Roberts to 

Mr. Ralston, of London, will be read with interest : 
Govaayuent Hovsa, 
Mownovis, July 6, 1858. 

My Dean Ste :—Many thanks for your kind favor, 
my ng comeing Cty of your letters addressed 
to Hon. Edward Everett, U. 8. Senate, in regard 

iberi are greatly indebted to > ee 
our continued efforts to promote the of 
our little Republic, by endea to interest dis- 
individuals of the United States and of 
Europe in her behalf. Mr. Everett has already on 
many occasions nobly eee hie a 
eloquence in advocating Colonization ; 
in his present position has it in his power to do 
much to advance the interests of Liberia and the 
cause of humanity, Your letter to him contains 
important facts and s tions, which must arrest 
his attention, and which I doubt not will have his 
— J— consideration. —3 + * know my 
opinion, however, in regard to the a a 
ition of Liberian Independence bp the sited 
States Government. 

But why the United States are so indifferent to 
the advantages which must in the nature of thi 
before a great | years, result from the 
of this coast, is really unaccountable. It does ap- 
pear to me, in view of many considerations, both 
relation to Colonization and commerce, that the es- 
tablishing of a y and direct communication 
between the United States and Liberia is even 
now a matter of no little importance. The rapid- 
ity with which commerce is increasi this 
coast is almost incredible, though easily accounted 
for. Thousands and thousands of the inhabitants 
of the coast, and of the interior—who once ob- 
tained their supply of foreign goods by means of 
the slave-trade—now that that odious traffic, at 
least on this part of the African coast, is abolished, 
have necessarily to turn their attention to legiti- 
mate commerce—the collection of palm oil, cam- 
wood, ivory, &c.—to procure their accustomed sup- 
ly of foreign merchandise. 

A few days since, an old Chief, who had come 
down with a large caravan from the interior, some 
eighty or «a hundred miles, called on me, and, in 
the course of conversation, remarked that he had 
felt exceedingly indignant toward the Liberians for 
interfering with the slave-trade. His grandfather 
and his father, he said, for many, many years had 
sold slaves, and they were rich, but the Liberians 
had made him ; he had, therefore, intended 
never to visit Monrovia, or have any thing to do 
with the Americans. He was now convinced, how- 
ever, that the slave-trade was very cruel ; 
has produced a great deal of distress and 

the country ; hen 

sell slaves he often 
was now very glad that 
posed to prevent the foreign slave-trade ; but 
the old ~ ony an arch smile, “ Merica 
must no ve ver ‘gin, 8’ we 
him Spanyar man.” Pfenning of oe 
not interfere with domestic slave-trade. 

For the last year, he said, he employed the 
slaves * — have sold, had an 
offered, in © rice 
i m oil, ww Ly ded, &e., which 
found yielded him more than the amount he would 
have received for his slaves had he sold them, 
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“ which thus far over extreordinary difficulties insures the 
— —S- | _ As to the habits of the colonists in regard to be overcome, and that will yet stand 
From the Colonisstion Herald. acort dress, they are the same as our own in the summer | forth rich in all the elements of a great nation. 
LIBBRIA—VISIT OF BISHOP seasons. Some wear thick clothes all the year ;| Lord of the nation, hasten the time ! 
Wauuratox, July 0, 1858. atte ae eee oe oe Brick-making has been introduced, and is prose- 
Rev. axp Dean Sie :—In compliance with your | and thick in the wet season; and some thin, cuted with some vigor on the St. Paul's. One kiln, 
request, I throw together a few items in relation to flannel under-clothes, all the . This last, both | also, has been burned at Cavalla. The bricks are 
Liberia. for economy and comfort, in my opin- geet, Ghengh oot cs cuneth w there mate to Gis 
* It may be p to premise that I arrived at | ion, the true cress for Liberia. As for I wore | country. houses are going up in Monrovia, 
— Jan. 6th of the present year, and left for very thin upper and under-clothes ; found and in the settlements on the St, Paul's river 
the Giates March 1th, having apons on te, cons, that, though comfortable, | was liable, after | Many of these houses are neat, some of them 
counting the day I arrived day I left, sev- | severe to cool too suddenly. I need | large and costly. A comparison of these recent 
enty-one days; that I visited all the settlements | not that the natives wear almost no clothes at | structures with those of an earlier day, shows a 
immediately on the coast, (except Marshall,) Bex- | all; that children from ten to fourteen years have | most peepee > peas oe, 
ley on the t. Joba's, and Louisiana and Lexington only the garment which nature gave them, and Boat baling carried on to some extent 
on the Sinou river, and that I spent several days | that adults are but little better apparelled. at Monrovia. colonists now own some eight- 
at each of the former settlements. I oughtalsoto| The of the coast as looked at from | een or twenty small sloops and schooners, built in 
premise that the poried embracing my stay on the the sea is that of a low, flat, level country, with the country Shay eno Ciqaged te tho cones tende. 
coast forms the middie portion of the dry season, | numerous slight elevations, and here and there, as | I saw two on the stocks. number is constant- 
which, though it is the warmest, is ne in | at the capes, an elevation of considerable height, | ly increasing, as is also the skill of the builders. 
its bearing on vegetatioli, the winter season in that | all covered with a aay eel og, ee Mercantile transactions, generally on a small scale, 
country. Vegetation, indeed, is always green and vegetation. Many of these ter elevations, how- | engage the attention of too large a proportion of 
flourishing there, but it is neither so vigorous, nor | ever, are found on a nearer view not to be risings | the colonists, and only a few of those thus 
abundant, nor productive in the dry as it is in the peak, SO ey Sans trees or groves oo erase Can extn © Stanly end ensasteta . 
wet season. 1 saw Liberia, therefore, in her winter | of o> toreing seen and which | while too litule attention is devoted to the cultiva- 
dress, beautiful and luxuriant as that dress was. the natives have left standing in what they | tion of the soil. Still, there is improvement also 
I need say nothing about the history of Liberia, | call their rice farms. The monotony of the view | in this respect—slow, it is true, but steady. I saw 
as that is already before the public in many forms, | is also relieved by an in range of hills or | several beautiful farms which show what may be 
but especially in two excellent and reliable publica- | mountains which runs with the coast, some | done even under their present disad 
tions, ‘Alexander's History of Colonization on the twenty or thirty miles distant, and extending from} Among the embarrassments under w Liberia 
Western Coast of Africa,” and “ New Republic. a few miles below Monrovia to, if I remember t- | labors, first I shall mention—as it is the first that 
I feel, however, prompted to remark that, in my | ly, the neighborhood of Grand Cess. These arrests the attention of a visitor—that of the want 
judgment, there is pro y no history of Coloniza- | which t a beautiful appearance from the sea, | of good harbors There is not a river in Liberia 
tion, and of the uprising of & new nation, so strong- | are believed to be rich in mineral wealth ; but I | navigable for vessels of even a moderate tonnage. 
ly marked by providential guardianship and inter- | could obtain no satisfactory knowledge in regard | ‘They must lie in the open sea from a half mile to 
position as is that of Liberia. Let attentive | to them. two miles distant from the beach, and discharge 
reader of the tolumes above named observe how,| The beach is strikingly different from that of our | and receive cargo by means of small boate—a very 
from the very beginning and all along, God has | own coast, and indicates the mild o ter of the | tedious business. BK. Vig Fy ny, 
watched over this movement. Let him note that| climate, One sees no high, bold sand hills, thrown | ride safely if their ground-tackle is good ; for al- 
of the many ship-loads of emigrants sent over to| up by the action of the waves or of winds. | though ground swell is sometimes, especially 
that coast during a period of some thirty years, | Oo the contrary, the beach is smooth and regular, |in the rainy season, very heavy, and sets directly 
not one has been lost by shipwreck; how the | like that of a peaceful bay, the broad yellow belt | on shore, yet tornadoes and storms nearly all blow 
hearts of the native chiefs have been opened to sell 


being interrupted here and there only by rocks or 
reefs of rocks extending short distances into the 


sea, 

The soil of Liberia is various, like that of other 
countries, but immediately on the coast it is gen- 
erally a light sand, with a mixture more or 
dense of black vegetable mould. It is, however, 
strangely productive, though I think it would be 
soon — by successive cultivation without 
help. In the Bexley settlement the soil is clayey 

stiff —well adapted to the sugar-cane, and in- 
deed most growths, but not so favorable to coffee 
as a lighter soil, The best soil in the settled por- 
5*8 — re to be up = St. Paul’s. 

this, however, | cannot s rom 
knowledge, as 1 was not able to via u* 
ments on that river. 

The government of the Republic of Liberia, which 
is formed on the model of our own, and is wholl 
in the hands of colored men, seems to be exceed- 
ingly well administered. I never saw so orderly a 
pa. I saw but one intoxicated colonist while 
in the country, and I heard not one profane word. 
The Sabbath is kept with singular strictness, and 
the churches are crowded with attentive and orderly 


worship 
is various, as in 


their land in favor of emigrants, when those chiefs 
could not be prevailed upon by others to part with 
them; how in the contests these immigrants have 
had with the native population, in which hundreds 
if not thousands were opposed to their tens, they 
have been —— victorious ; how they have 
been sustained in an unknown and hostile climate, 
and that in the midst of great exposure and hard- 
ships, uotil, from better acquaintance with the pecu- 
liarities of that climate, its terrors have well-nigh 
vanished ; how, in a word, these colonies have mul- 
tiplied, strengthened, and improved until all of 
them, save one, have become merged into “ The 
Republic of Liberia,’’ whose itdependence and na- 
tionality have been acknowled by some of the 
atest nations on earth—let the attentive reader, 
say, note all these things, and then ask himself 
the question whether God has not been in a won- 
derful manner in this oom Surely Liberia must 
be the child of Providence 

Lam not, however, going to write a eulogy of Li- 
beria. This has been written quite often enough 
Liberia, beautiful as it is in many respects, is lke 
all other places on this earth—it has its advan 
and disadvantages, Especially must it not 
thought to be a ise, where men may live in 
blissful plenty without industry, care, and a provi- 
dent regard to the future. There, as everywhere 
else, it is, in general, only “the diligent hand that 
maketh rich.” All 1 wish to do is to state a few 
facts which came under my own observation in re- 
lation to that country, and then to direct the atten- 
tion of the friends of Liberia to what I consider the 
great wants of the country. 

The climate of Liberia is decidedly pleasant. 
The country being intertropical and lying near the 
line, the weather is warm, of course. Then, as to 
temperature, “summer lasts all the year,” varied 
only by the wet and dry seasons; while, as to 
vegetation, spring, summer and autumn are strange- 
ly blended into one. Vegetation is always fad- 
ing and dying, and om springing into new life. 
The “sear leaf” is ever falling, and the tender bud 
opening, while the fruit tree usually has on it at 
the same time blossoms, ripe fruit, and fruit in all 
stages of advancement. Bleak winter, with its frosts, 
snows, ice and leafless vegetation, is unknown. 
Still, as before remarked, vegetation is neither so 
vigerous, abundant, nor productive in the dry sea- 
son as it is in the wet. 

The temperature of the air is singularly equable ; 
the thermometer, so far as I observed it while on 
the coast, ranging between 78° and 86°. Still, the 
heat during the calm between the land and sea 
breezes, that is, between 10 A. M. and 2 P. M., is 
strangely oppressive and enervating, while the 
mornings and evenings are delightfully pleasant, as 


is indeed also the night. Yet it must not be sup-| free /”” He now feels for the first time in his life 
posed that the period of calm always extends from | that his color is neither his fault nor his misfortune. 
10 A. M. to 2 P.M. These are rather the ex-| I was much affected at an exhibition of the reverse 


tremes within which it Usually ranges. But it sel- | of this feeling in Baltimore. I landed from the 
dom occupies the whole interval, and sometimes ied by 8, Wil 


barque in a small boat, accom 
there is no calm at all, the land breeze gradually | liams and C. Deputie, two excellent colored breth- 
drawing round by way of the north to the sea- my voyage, 


ren who had been the com of 
breeze position, A word about these breezes. | and also of much of my travels and toils in Africa. 


The vondition of the people 

other places. Some are ing quite wealthy, 
many are in comfortable circumstances, while —_ 
larger portion are » some Vv ; yet 

— f arent y , if their 2 = 
be believed, would not on any account return to 
the States. I conversed with but one person who 
was discontented and desired to return to this 
country ; but she had to Liberia with reluct- 
ance, and was suffering, both in her own 

and Ss one Bd —B amily, 
with the fever, e truth is, em ver- 
ty in Liberia is usually thé result of techie ond 
improvidence. ‘I went by the field of’ more than 
one “ slothful” . “And lo, it was all grown 
over with” bushes and weeds. The soil is gen- 
erally so productive, that only ordinary industry 
and moderate care are necessary to secure the 
necessaries and many of the comforts of life. But 
the habits of some people are such that they would 
be poor anywhere. Whether, however, the Li- 
berian be rich or poor, he is in the true and full 
sense of the word a free man. This to the colored 
man is the great charm of Liberia. Whether he 
has gone from the South or from the North, he 
finds instantly on landing in Liberia that he has 
entered a new atmosphere, and forthwith stands up 
at his full height, whether low or tall, in the con- 
scious dignity of manhood, and may, and in his 
heart I have no doubt does, exclaim, in the lan- 
guage inscribed on a curious banner the writer saw 
at Cape Palmas, “Independence! Yes, we are 


From what I had read and heard, 1 was under the | We were all going to the custom-house to get our 
impression when I went to Liberia that the land | clearance, I proposed that we should take an 
breeze blew from about 10 P. M. to about 10 A. |omnibus. ‘Yow can take an omnibus,” said 8. 
M., and the sea breeze the remainder of the twen- | Williams, “ but we will walk; we are sot in Libe- 


hours, with slight lulls between the breezes. 
y experience was that the land breeze (from N. 
N. E, N. E., or E. N. E.) commenced about 4 A. 
M., often not till 6 or even 7, and blew till 10 or 11 
A. M., or even 12 M., and then after a longer or 
shorter interval, x no interval at all, as above,) the 
sea breeze (W. N. W., W., W. 8. W,, or 8. W.) 
set in and blew till about sundown, when it - 
ually died away, the remainder of the nig 
say 8 P. M., being calm. Yet sometimes it died 
away earlier, and sometimes it blew all night. 

The climate, in my opinion, is healthy, much more 
80 than that of our own southern coast. I never 
saw a more vigorous and healthy people than are 
the natives, nor did I ever see the human form bet- 
ter de . The acclimated colonists, too, enjoy | less 
excellent health. As to emigrants from another 


chime, they must through a process of accli- | rapid 
bie i severe 


ria now.”’ Oh! I thought, were I a colored man, 
Liberia should be my home even if she held out 
far less advan than she does. Yes, the Libe- 
spay by be, or he may be poor, but be this as 
it may, he is at least raze. 

The great law of seen to be so vigor- 
ously operating in this country and other 

is not entire! epee Sem. _ the & wt 
ing in most, | think I may say respects. Li- 
bovia an it fo le mot ennetly the came thing it wea ot 
any period you may select in its past . 
course is onward. Even the “ Sketches of Libe- 


from the land. The only way, in m \ 
in which this difficult ante 0 Fa Re pony 


ated | have no doubt it will be one day—is by 
NE RG SUE OS See pw ee 
being done on our lakes. As this work, 


however, will involve a very ex the 
Government will aot be in a vocdition, wanided , to 
undertake it for some years to come. 


time, great facilities in loading and ing ves- 
sels might very easily be G euded in’ etlishle 
lighters or boats; and I am surprised, I confess, 
that they have not already been provided. 
is a strange want of energy and enterprise 
where. 

Another embarrassment is found in the wants 
suitable materials for fencing. While they 
timber suitable for almost all other or 
an abundance of it, they have no tim 
Hence few of their farms are enclosed, and 
few domestic animals they keep are a source of 
great trouble to their owners, and of dissatisfaction 
to their —— . Most of the heart-burnings 
and neighbor strifes in the farming settlements 
arise from this quarter, How is this want to be 
met? Stone fences ps are out of the ques- 
tion, as in many borhoods there is no stone 
suitable for the purpose, and where there is, the 
expanse of * and building is than 
the colonists generally are able to . Bome in- 
deed make fences by driving stakes into the ground 
very near together ; but the labor is great, and the 
fence will last but a few years. Some by plant- 
ing stakes at short distances, and interweaving small 

. But these are frail, and last but a short 
time. Their main resource is, I thivk, in dive 
or hedges. They have several trees and shrubs 
suitable for this purpose, as the palm, the lime, the 
soap tree, and the croton oil shrub, I saw hedges 
of all these different plants excepting the soap tree. 
The croton oil shrub, ary - a 
neatest and best hedge—a the most 
made and kept in repair, as all they have to do 
to cut the slips and plant them. Upon the whole, 
I cannot but think that, even with the means at 
their command, J may quite easily enclose their 
grounds, if they will bring to the work only a mod- 
erate share of industry and aa. Some 
have set the example. Why is it not followed ? 


Fees 
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Another difficulty lies in the high of lum- 
ber for building purposes. It was at Cape 
Palmas when | was there at $60 per thousand 


delivered. Heretofore it has been either imported 
from abroad, or cut in the forests by means of 
whip-saws. But this labor has been found ‘oo se- 
vere and exhausting in that climate for even strong 
men, and many have been hurried by it into an 
early grave. This want, however, seems to be in a 
fair way of being met at an early day, Already 
two steam saw-mills have been established, one at 


if | 


















found, I cently, compete’ wi sue walk 
unenclosed fe Fy d from a sacrament, at which some of his 
of their farms. 2 Se eS oe © vente ox} end) partect, Gad who vossived the . 
attention of Liberians, of the of Lib- | ments from bands of Rev. Mr. Alexander, 
eria, i wn peer I — 
means ab Go eaten petal prsled, tp we are mere beholders, and my own servants 
Satay Ek oop of rng orto may [tt Tre St re Sea nh 
ma not that it isa 
they not have aative oxo in any deuable num | token forbear." The women with their white 
bers? I must think there is a sad want of energy | turbans, and the blacks in their decent appa- 
— ba cept 2 Glo eatin rel, were surely an ornament to the scenb, and 
be injured ta the. of 8 silly persons J cn which ——P 
by her wants before the public.” They | table of the Lord. aed te thet late ef Aldo 
ought to be and they ought, can, and must | filled as it is with noble , their Legi: 
be met. Among her other wants, Liberia by enactment has forbidden the domestic ° 
much neds regular and frequent mode of rat trade of slaves, so that if a gentleman wi. 
from poigt to along the coast, for both per- | procure himself a force for his plantation, Le must 
sons and papers. As matters now are, if a man | adopt this spirit of Colonization, and thus promote 
leaves Monrovia for one of the lower settlements, | his own interest, and the good of the blacks and of 
ae rae soe Sue & Sine Coes 20 Wy Oo the State. 
get back for two or three months. There is no| It seems as if Mr. Smith errs in saying that Oo- 
regularity, no certainty. The different settlements | lonization is & subservient of the slave 
are practically almost as far from each other as if | States to get rid of the free people of color, as an 
were located on different sides of the ocean. ance and obstruction. 
tnot so tobe. There should be a packet "Wake Ge fee eupew te, end coer Lestenten, 
of at least ninety or one hundred tons to ne De eee Oe 2 ee A, 
run regularly between Monrovia and Cape Palmas, | pockets-with sort of fellows Mr. 
making a trip in from two to three weeks. A | never saw; and they live near Ashland too, 
ang ym Ppt ye be conferred on Li- | and reflect the lustre of our system of » 
It cqualien prices im the diferent | Mr. Gmith may felicitate hicself on bic positon, 
See Bee © hee trade, and tend | but ah! he heeds not the of the Republic of 
y to together the different settlements Liberia, that flaps its flag in honor of the immortal 
now to i man 
—y- —238 rene Gree A Banich old enough to attend 
t wou at as Mr. to the first 
cans Cound caesting, WR GA ext indecd wave maetng, & Se Senweeten — at the Wall 
than meet, she entire expenses of the street Church, in New-York? Did he behold that 
and in a few years it would be, I have no doubt, | assemblage of ? Did he hear 
a source of gain. The day such a vessel should | the most appeals of President Griffin, now 
appear in the rondetesd of Monrovia would form |on many a Gecleimer’s lip? Did he behold the 
an era in Liberian history. I recommended this Sep SSeS seen melee 0 SS ease, 
enterprise to our missionary board, mainly for the as he thrilled his audience? Ah! he does not see 
accommodation of our missions. But the project | what comes to my eyes now—an almost heavenly 
is of too general and too secular a nature for a | vision, “Buhiopla shall soon strech forth er 
paeny SS PS ee B I now most | hands unto God,” was the foundation of his theme, 
heartil it to the Colonization societies, | and God has answered the appeal. Yes, the bless- 
with the expression of this conviction, that if the ed scene comes reproving one, at least, that he has 
project of such a packet should be carefully drawn | done so little with his countrymen for the African 
up and laid before the public, the necessary funds | Having seen Paul Cuffee, and his black crew and 
could be obtained without interfering with the or- | bng for Sierra Leone, and having seen many of the 


: 
: 
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not help on with such an enterprise? ‘The | for the amelioration of the species, we protest that 
friends of Liberia and the friends of missions in Lib-| the American Colonization Society must have 
eria would unite in this work, as I verily believe, | changed indeed if its constituents are as now re- 
with strong and ready hands, 7'ry it. presented ; changed indeed, and unworthy the coun 
One more want, and I have done, The price of | tenance of a , & Hoffman, and a Payne, and 
dry goods, groceries, foreign provisions is very | others, whose and virtue 
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: 
i 
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i 
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New the wisdom of his ex i € himself 
there is a disposition somewhere to speculate on | favorably in behalf of the system, and by example 
22 gate t not the majter to be in- | inducing others to do likewise, and resting on the 
quired into? I commend the subject to the atten- | assurance that the Colonization system ws yet sus- 
uon of the Colonization Boards, and that | tained by right-minded, and virtuous 
they appoint jointly, or inany way they , | citizens. 

a strong judicious committee to visit Liberia, — cu 

al ae tar Tien i oe BLACKS IN SAVANNAH. 
meeting remo them, I think money 

spent on such a mission would be well laid out. sae De. & ©. Canty puae of Go Gane 


states that, in Uhat city, containing a lation 

length, and yet I have many to say. 1 will ty pm yay E- about 

however close with this remark, that, in my judg | 3000 are free, and the remainder slaves. Of the 

ment, the bearing of African colonisation on 9744 3070 (nearly one third) are members 

cause of Christian missions in that vast peninsula | of church, viz.: in ist churches, 2538 

of darkness and sin ought to be sufficient, in the | in the Methodist African church, 452; in the In 

absence of every other consideration, to secure for | dependent Presbyterian church, 40; and in two 
Cas epee cutee Go cure cas Geanty exggent Episcopal churches, 40. 

of every lover of Christ. “The pastors of the two oldest churches 

Yours, very truly, are free negroes ; the of the third is a slave. 

——— L. Bort. The pastor of the ist church is always a 

white minister, regularly , by Conference, 

COLONIZATION. and is always expected to cen 0 th aor 


Tue following extract from an article which ap- 
peared in The Opal, edited by the patients of the 
State Lunatic Asylum, Utica, N. Y., and which 
was prepared hy Dr. Maltby, for ten years a suf- 
ferer under disease of the mind, will be read with 
interest, not only on account of its source, but for 
the spirit of justice and charity with which it refers 
to the early founders of Colonization. Dr. Maltby’s | |; 
reminiscences of Paul Cuffee, and President Griffith, 


plions and pew rents 
aay SS own members; and the first African 
chure eeee Se ase & Re coma: Aamew 
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well remembers that Greece, with all its 
but a horde of 2*64 an 

was introduced, and he well knuws the 
for colonizing Africa was founded by as men 
as the world ever saw, both of the 
[Stange oy 
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